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an asylum for aged and in- 
firm fishmongers and poul- 
terers, advertised some time 
since for plans and designs. 
The building was to consist 
of apartments for twelve couples, allowing two 
rooms for each, with the addition of a large 
room or hall, about 24 by 15; the height to be 
limited to two stories, the style to be Eliza- 
bethan or Gothic, and the cost of the whole 
not to exceed 3,000/. The advertisement said, 
“The architect whose plans and designs are 
approved of will, subject to the approbation of 
the committee, be appointed to superintend 
the building (unless it is ascertained that he is 
without practical experience, when a suitable 
remuneration will be given). The first un- 
successful candidate to receive ten guineas, the 
second, five guineas.” 

Last week, as our readers know, the plans re- 
ceived in reply to this invitation were exhibited 
publicly in the City of London Coffee-house, 
Ludgate-hill. We went, of course, and were 
truly distressed to find nearly seventy sets 
of drawings laid out for examination. Seventy 
architects, or men assuming to be such, had 
so little to do, that they were contented to 
spend time and money in the prodaction of 
these designs (with little probability of any 
return), for the remote chance of—what ? Some 
large bonus or extra remuneration? Nothing 
of the sort;—simply of being employed at the 
ordinary rate of charge, to the amount of 150/.!! 

Mr. Hosking asks, in his “ Introductory 
Lecture delivered at King’s College :”— 






‘‘ What barrister takes a brief, or what phy- 
sician visits a patient, without an honorarium ? 
Who ever saw an advertisement from a town 
council or a corporation committee addressed, 
‘To Bargisters,’ asking an opinion upon 
a legal case in which they might happen to be 
interested, intimating that a copy of the case 
would be supplied to competitors by the town- 
clerk, on payment of a guinea, and that the 
party whose opinion the aldermen or the com- 
mittee-men might think the best should have a 
premium of ten guineas, and perhaps be em- 

loyed to conduct the case? Or who ever 
Cas of a sick man sending for half-a-dozen 
physicians, with an offer of a guinea to that one 
of them whose advice he (the patient) might 
think the best? And why shonid it be other- 
wise with architects than with barristers and 
physicians ?”’ 

Barristers and physicians? Why, the poul- 
terers and fishmongers themselves, if they were 
asked to obtain and submit some particular 
kind of game (never called for by their every- 
day customers) on the chance that it would be 
bought at the ordinary market price, would 
langh outright at the notion, as well they 
might. But then, say the poulterers, fowls 
cost money, and are really worth some- 
thing, whereas the designs you speak of are 
merely drawings, which, unless we take them, 
will not realize the cost of the paper they are 
made upon; so that the cases are not parallel. 

Traly the cases are not parallel. An honest, 
able design represents not merely present time 
and thought, but a large premiam end outlay 
in other respects, long travel, years of study, 
and many previous and unsuccessful attempts. 
Bat whatever can be had for nothing is lite- 
rally worth nothing ; and thus it is that archi- 


fession, and degraded themselves. 

Of those cases where committees have, what 
should be called, the (if it were 
not that architects had themselves produced 
it), to invite competition, and to say they shall 
nevertheless not employ the suecesyfud attist 
unless he is willing to work for less than the 
customary charge, we cannot speak with calm- 
ness, and might use terms which would pain 
individuals, acting perhaps without thought, 
or with a conviction, arising from ignorance, 
that so far from committing a great  in- 
jastiee, and degrading the character of a 
profession, they were doing favour to archi- 
tects, and giving them agreeable amusement, 
by inducing them to make a few pretty draw- 
ings. All we will say at the present moment 
in this respect is, that architects who pre- 
pare and submit plans on such terms (leav- 
ing out of the question the constitution of the 
tribunal, and even supposing it for once, quite 
perfect) deserve to be considered as not 
sessing a proper sense of the dignity of their 
profession, and of the character of an artist. 

The Luton Town Hall competition, relative 
to which a coxrespondence appeared in our last 
number, is a case in point, and we shall be most 
anxious to know the result of it. To return, 
however, to the Poulterers’ and Fishmongers’ 
Asylum, 

The various drawings, some to oné scale, 
some to another,—in sepia, in bright colours, 
and in simple lines, were spread on tables 
sround the rooms; the author’s name on each 
was covered with paper, and as they had not 
mottos, and were only partly numbered (in 
pencil), we have no means of signalizing them. 
The majority, it is hardly necessary to say, 
were very indifferent productions, formed all 
on one type. The committee have chosen three, 
from which the final selection is to be made, 
Let us hope that they will call in advice, and 
fairly judge every design with especial fefer- 
ence to the instructions given. There was no 
indication of the favoured plans, and we do 
not propose to offer any opinion on the subject 
at present. 

The project of most pomp and circumstance 
was numbered, the attendant said, 51, and was 
set forth in a perfect series of drawings, in- 
cluding all the working details, and two very 
cleverly drawn designs for the exterior, one 
Tudor, the other Elizabethan, exceedingly 
elaborate, and promising to cost something 
more than the sum stipulated. Messrs. A. Mee 
and W. Webbe were spoken of as the authors 
of it. No. 55, attributed to one of Mr, Ferrey’s 
pupils, displayed considerable skill, and woald 
execute well; and there were two or three 
others of which we would speak in favourable 
terms had we the means of conveniently sig- 
nalizing them. 

Our attention was called to one plan, in- 
geniously arranged to make the twelve houses 
appear as one building, with a centre entrance 
in each of the principal fronts, by @ cir- 
eumstance to which we are compelled to 
refer in terms of unqualified censare. It is 
no less than this: that a gentleman, said to be 
acting on the part of the committee, was en- 
gaged in making a tracing of it. There were 
other sheets of tracing paper on the table near 
him, and, for aught we know, indeed as ap- 
pearances would lead us to believe, he was in 
the course of copying all the plans for after- 
use: a proceeding not to be justified. 

We trust the committee will be able to re- 
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and would, if always adop.ed, tend in a great 
de in conjontion ith — se in 
- os bela die , 
competition, and the honest design sing 
meet with equal consideration with the picture 
of the drawing master. 
I am, Sir, yours as heretofore, 
April 6th, 1846. 2. 
In another page our readers will find a 
communication relative to the competition- 
designs for the Leeds Industrial Schools. 








LEAVES FROM AN ARCHITECT'S 
DIARY. 

Waar a clever writer once called “the 
barrier, which excludes men of genius from 
the notice of the public,”—I quote from re- 
collection—does not sppear to have been suffi- 
ciently considered, as regards the architect. 
That architecture, as connected with the eluci- 
dation of history, and the condition and habits 
of nations, has become a recognized and 

pular study, is evident to any one, who can 
, i a comparison between the present love 
of art, manifested in the namber of illustrated 
works devoted to the subject, and a period 
little antecedent. It excites some ay soap 
now, when, as in a iste advertisement for a 
competition, the Saxon style is spoken of, 
though the Norman is obviously the one meant. 
The painter feels that synchronism in architec- 
ture is as essential in the treatment of a sub- 
ject, as the correct representation of costume 
and manners. The accessories of the drama 
~—-though here there is still room for improve- 
ment—are held to be inadequate, without the 
architecture of the period is illustrated in the 
spectacle. Young ladies begin to discover, 
that the study of architecture is really inter- 
esting, and devote somewhat less time to em- 
broidered cushions and Berlin wool. Half the 
world is busy rubbing brasses, and country 
churches are delineated by amateurs in toler- 
able perspective. But of architecture as a 
profession, undertaken by individuals for an 
object, which few are able not to consider 
paramount, little whatever is known. That 
there arecertain impediments to success, which 
prevent the attainment of the common end, to 
an extent quite unparalled in any other pursuit, 
must be eviaent to every one, who has embarked 
in the profession of architecture with any de- 
pendence upon the result. The small number 
of opportunities that are afforded to the be- 
ginner, and the shameless manner in which 
these opportunities are made the means of de- 
lusion, are obstacles which no one can readily 
subvert. An attorney, who makes separate 
and proper charges for letters written and for 
advice given, is rarely able to see the justice of 
a similar remuneration for the time of an ar- 
chitect. A friend—it is always a friend who 
does so—has some thoughts of building a 
house, knows your talent, has often great! 
admired your designs, could you, without muc 
trouble, send your ideas as to style? has 
thought of the Gothic. He, the friend, 
would not like to go to much expense, but 
wishes to have something that would be ad- 
mired; thinks that stucco would be showy and 
cheap, — pinnacles, buttresses, and pointed 
arches, for all of which he may rely upon the 
abilities of said architect. The dining-room 
should be at least thirty feet long, and the 
other apartments, which he explains in vol- 
uminous detail, on a similar scale of grandeur. 
The letter takes you some time to read and 
digest ;—you write in answer :—that you fear 
he mistakes the cost of such a building, with other 
advice which you deem necessary, The clock 
has advanced a good hour, and your plan for 
the alteration of a shop, which you had been 
commissioned to prepare, and which is 
anxiously waited for, is retarded in a like 
ratio. Few days afterwards, your friend writes 


again, wishing to know what think such 
a buildi would cost ;—you look over your 
data, drawings of similar buildings, and 
send him the result of a caleulation, which 








particulars. You receive a laconic reply by 
peo to the effect, that said country 
se man” had asked your advice in a 
friendly way, and had no intention of going to 
the ex of an architect; had thought 
would be glad to make zy 5 ions, when 
you had nothing better to do, just to fill up your 
time, and to return you your drawing, 
which be had made no use of. On your next 
visit to ——shire, you see a house very like a de- 
sign now hanging in your room in ——-street, 
and hear of the ungentlemanly behaviour of an 
architect, who had converted a few friendly 
letters from Mr. X. Y. Z. into a means of 
in. Mortified and disgusted, you perhaps 
evote the remainder of your days to preparing 
“ pretty drawings,” and are called by other ar- 
chitects a draug m,or wear down your ener- 
that some one competition or other may turn 
out successful. 

—Such is an instance of what is con- 
stantly occurring in the course of practice. 
What other body of men would not combine 
for an object so important as the success of all? 
Let there be an uniform scale of charges, which 
it shall be an offence — professional 
etiquette to interfere with; let every means be 
taken to acquaint the world with the objects of 
the profession, and the value of the architect's 
time and labours. Let the profession be 
united ; let the successful architect manifest a 
concern for the welfare of hjm who has the 
world before him, and more, let societies assume 
their proper station and influence to bring 
about to all, who devote the necessary labour, 
the fitting and requisite return which well- 
directed energies are justified in expecting. 

—Without entering into the question of 
architectural effect, it would, I think, be found, 
that? in nearly every instance in which the 
services of an architect are dispensed with, the 
expense attending the building is greatly in- 
creased. I knew this to be the case, in a late 
instance, and who can doubt, what the result 
will be, where the lowest tender is often so 
ridiculously inadequate. Nevertheless that 
tender is always accepted where there is no 
architect, and yet the builder will make a 
profit of the work. How? Let the proprietors 
of suburban villas, and their annual bills for 
repairs testify. A builder who really will do 
his work well, and feels an honest satisfaction 
in so doing, should prefer to be under the 
guidance of an able architect. He may then 
calculate, that his claims will be properly re- 
presented, and any accidental errors viewed 
with the fair appreciation of extenuating 
causes. The number of buildings in which 
the expense of an architect is “saved” isa 
hundred to one where his services have been 
called for. They girt “ modern Babylon ” in 
all the variety of hue, which rough-cast and 
compo assume, instead of the really good effect 
of well-execyted brickwork ; they delight in 
verandahs and Grecian-Doric porticoes, and 
are very funny in smoke pipes, and in vases of 
artificial stone. If the profession of the ar- 
chitect be really one, which those who build 
would find the advantage in pocket, and in 
personal comfort to know more of, it is highly 
essential to the success of architects, that they 
should take the opportunity of the present at- 
tention to architecture, to diffuse the know- 
ledge of its full scope and value. By valua- 
tions, surveys, arbritations, and other kinds of 
business less connected with the art, “ archi- 
tects” do make a living ; but why should not 
the ostensible profession be the main pursuit ? 
Because, I repeat, people are not aware what 
the services of an architect are worth, because 
architects themselves are often ready to render 
those services for nothing, and because cheap 
churches hardly pay the expenses of the office 


and drawing-paper. 








Wesrminster Literary ann Screntiric 
Instirution.—His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert has kindly subscribed 25/. to this in- 
stitution, as one of thirty donors to off its 
building debt, am whom are inc uded the 
Earl nor, R. Grosvenor, the Lord 
Mayor, and Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P., 
who origi the subscription. 

Sr. Micuasu’s Cauncn, CuesTeR-sQuaReE. 
—T his edifice was consecrated last week by 
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SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. 


Ow this subject, of which we have little 
accurate information in a collected form, the 
current number of the Quarterly Review, just 
now published, bas a long and interesting 
article, founded on a notice of several Spanish 
and oe works, peasy we the monuments 
of much-abused Spain, same number 
contains an article on modern German paint- 
ing, and a slashing attack on “ Reid-Ventila- 
tion,” to the latter of which we may have 
occasion to refer at another time, not wholly 
in Ss ~ readers — aware that 
we have no confidence in the proceedings 
of the learned Doctor, and object in toto to his 
permitted interference with architects’ designs, 
and the unscrupulous use he makes of the 
r given to him. The article in question, 
wittily and ably written, seems, however, when 
abusing the means employed, to scoff at the 
necessity for them, and is likely to do much 
harm in that respect. 

Our present object is to lay before such of 
our readers as may not see the Review, some 
extracts from it concerning Spanish archi- 
tecture. 

“When Wilkie, after his voyage of art- 
discovery into the Peninsula, called Spain the 
Timbuctoo of painting, he might well have 
added, and of architecture; for while the 
names of Morales, Velazquez, and Murillo are 
familiar among us as household gods, those of 
the Siloes, Berruguete, Hontsiion, Valdelvira, 
Herrera, and others, have scarcely reached our 
distant hemisphere; nay, is not the reader 
already exclaming, Who, forsooth, are these 
great unknown? What and where are the 
memorials of their genias?—And yet they 
were men worthy in every respect to take rank 
in the glorious company of the Brunneleschis, 
Bramantes, Buonarrotis, Palladios, and Wrens, 
whose universal fame posterity will never let 
die. Such, however, are the ‘ things of Spain,’ 
whose wants, indeed, are blazoned abroad, but 
whose talents lie buried in a napkin. The in- 
curious natives, indifferent as the Orientals 
who slumber under the porticoes of Palmyra, 
have neither cared to make known themselves 
their claim to the world’s admiration, nor to 
encourage the stranger who would have done 
them justice. They have rather repelled the 
barbarian eye; and while Tonian Italy was 
luring into her embrace all lovers of the 
beautiful, hard and Spartan Iberia frowned 
forbiddingly upon the foreigner, and saw in his 
investigations nought save a prying into the 
nakedness of her land’s defences, or a seeking 
for her Jost and hidden treasures. Thus the 
stream of intelligent inquiry was turned aside 
by the Pyrenees—fit barrier of a country long 
supposed to be as deficient in roads and inns 
as re aggre | in Goths, bandits, and in- 
quisidors. Accordingly, while elsewhere every 
bone of antiquity has been picked bare, this 
pays de Cocagne for the architect—this land, 
overflowing with church and convent, and 
‘potted’ for the ecclesiologist, has long re- 
mained unforaged ; yet here, however, larderless 
palace and venta, the table groans under an 
zsthetic banquet, untasted from the want of a 
bill of fare—and curiosity starves amid the 
broken meats of departed empires; for the 
very soil is deeply impressed with the seal of 
Roman, Moorish, Medizval, and Cinque Cento 
magnificence. 

he few Spaniards who previously to this 
centary wrote on architectural antiquities, 
were either overlaid with the rubbish of 
pedantry and superstition, cowed by the inqui- 
ene devord of critical Selena aed 
deficient in good taste and accuracy of detail. 
Compared to the researches of Winckleman, 
Muratori, Piranesi, Wood, and Stuart, the 
works of Florez, Risco, Masdeu, Ponz, and 
others, are more voluminous than valuable; and 
much less so were the notices which filtered 
into England through stay-at-home critics, 
who pat forth as information their own pre- 
conceived prejudices, until—such is the lot of 
ill-fated Spain—these errors obtained a pre- 
seriptive authority, and the correcter state- 
ments of real travellers were set at nought be- 
cause unsettled settled conventionalities. 
Thus the other day that bulky and best public 
instructor, the Encyclopedia Britannica, dis- 
missed the architecture of the Peninsula in 
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the architects of France and Italy, so that of 
course that country can boast.of no peculiarity 
of style redounding to its own credit. The 

of the Escurial, being by a French 
architect(!), and abounding with the deformi- 
ties of French and Italian schools, cannot be 
cited in favour of Spain.’ 

When Sir Oracle opes his lips let no dog 
bark ; never were more incorrect conclu- 
sions drawn in bow-wow style from falser 
premises, since the best periods of Spanish 
architecture are stamped by an absence of 
French taint and the presence of distinctive 
features and racy nationality. Analogy might 
indeed have led to the mupnitahion a cath a 
Borracha in ali who are acquainted with the 
art, literature, and other exponents of a people 
whose genius, like their blood, is the produce 
of the Pheenician crossed by the Roman, of 
the Goth wedded to the Moor. Whenever the 
real Spanish architect has turned aside, it has 
been to a Norman, Teutonic, or classical 

uide rather than to the antipathetic Gaul. 

he few strictly French buildings at Aranjuez 
and La Granja, the works of the intrusive 
mo Bg are the exceptions which prove the 
rule.’ 

“The architecture of the Peninsula, like her 
history, is naturally divided into distinct pe- 
riods; first, that of the Pheenicians, Romans, 
and Goths, then that of the Moors and 
Spaniards. The genuine antiquarians, how- 
ever, down to this century, following the ex- 
ample of their great historian, Mariana, inva- 
riably begin this subject with Tubal and the 
tower of Babel—nay this is itself a date far 
too recent for some old Castilians and modern 
Basques. If, say they, the sun at its creation 
shone first over Toledo (which is certain), the 
pre-existence of that city must be still more so, 
and it may fairly be assumed to have been 
built by those angels, who, according to Fer- 
reras, were the pre-adamite settlers in Spain, 
and whose language, free from the corruption 
of other tongues, is still spoken in antedilavian 
es in the Bilboes.* Be that as it may, and 

y whomsoever these Spanish Welchmen were 
taught their alphabet and architecture, they 
have never since produced either a book or a 
building which has reached mediocrity. 

Assuredly the first benefactors of the Penin- 
sula were the Phoenicians, those English of 
antiquity, who wafted everywhere on the white 
wings of their merchant fleets the blessings of 
commerce and civilization. Emphatically, 
‘workers in timber,’ the primitive meaning of 
an architect, they constructed the ships and 
ceilings of the wisest of kings, and all Europe 
to this day cannot compete with the gorgeous 
wood-carvings of Moro-Hispano art. The 
Pheenicians were welcomed by the natives of 
Tarshish—the south of Spain; men of peace 
not war, they settled on the coasts, and reared 
quays, factories, and temples. They were, 
however, ousted by the Carthaginians, who, 
when deprived of Sicily yy the arms of Rome, 
turned exclusively to the Peninsula, and urged 
by a fierce spirit of conquest ,penetrated into 
the interior, where they erected cities, citadels, 
arsenals and palaces, on which the simple 
Romans gazed with awe. All this strength 
and beauty has passed away like the fabric of 
a vision, scarcely a wreck has been left bebind, 
save some colossal masonry at Tarragona, 
which still perplexes antiquarians.” 

“ Almost the only period of rest and settled 
Government which ill-fated Spain has ever 
enjoyed was during the succeeding three 
centuries that the Roman power was undis- 
puted, when the Peninsula is seldom men- 
tioned. And how much happiness is inferred 
by that silence, when the blood-boltered page 
of history was chiefly employed to register 
great calamities, war, battles, and the freaks 
of men, at which angels weep! 

The arts which acre aby besa reece yey 
this repose were ni by the irruption of the 
hordes of amine vee waited however more 
against men than things ; neither had they vil- 
lanous saltpetre, the destroying slave of the 
real Vandals of our age. ‘Alarie respected the 
Parthenon of Athens and the Coloseum of 
Rome, which remained perfect for centuries 
after the Gothic rule had away, and 
were mutilated by those who were pleased to 
stigmatise the Goth as a barbarian and destruc- 
tive. The invaders of Spain were contented, 
having dispossessed their antagonists, to avail 

* See pp. il de la N Bas. 
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converted to a new faith—and carefully re- 
paired, as is evidenced by existing inscriptions. 
About the sixth century, when the theocracy 
was dominant, new churches were built, doubt- 
lessly after a corrupted classical for 
purity in architecture had long pul, gooey 
and the Goths, stationary and without inven- 
tion in art, neither obliterated nor elevated. 
Their buildings were rude, and their design 
bastard and irregular ; equally wanting in re- 
spect to Roman masonry as ar, they 
truncated columns as they did words, until 
they constructed an architecture and 
of their own. Rome again, with whom their 
prelates, sole a a pe of knowledge and 
wer, were in close communication, naturally 
urnished ecclesiological example ; and there 
too the mere fact of cobbling up the fragments 
of classical buildings to new purposes, and of 
thus decorating the birthday banquet of 
Christianity with the funeral bakemeats of 
paganism, must have kept these thieves of 
antiquity, however devoid of correct taste and 
sound principles of construction, within the 
pale of ancient architecture. The very ruins 
which furnished marbles suggested models ; 
and the designs of buildings, mere creatures of 
occasion, weré adapted to materials, not the 
materials to designs—although their original 
e, intention, propriety, and symmetry were 
hereby sacrificed. But the Gothie yn 
sion must be looked for rather in the moral 
character of the Spaniards, their descend- 
ants, than in the husk of their dwellings; 
nor is the loss of their architecture to be 
much regretted, for sounder in morals than 
in science, the rude Goths came between the 
polished Roman and the Moor, between the 
superior ancient and Eastern civilizations— 
and were eclipsed by both;—for some few 
vestiges of their edifices are still to be traced 
at the convent of San Roman, built near Toro 
in 674, and in the walls of ‘Toledo, erected in 
674. Toledo indeed is a widowed capital of 
many dynasties; here the echo of the Goth 
is repeated amid Roman ruins, and the horse- 
shoe of the infidel Moor supports the pointed 
fretwork of the Christian Spaniard.” 

“The exterior of Moorish edifices in general 
was plain, prison-like, and forbidding; the 
object was to keep out heat and enemies 
foreign and domestic, and to keep in women, 
and disarm the evil eye, the t bugbear of 
antiquity, the East, Andalusia, and Naples. 
The interior, all light, air, colour, and ! a 

littered*like a spar inclosed in a rough peb- 

le, and the door once opened, ushered the 
Moor into a houri-peopled palace, which 
realised those gorgeous descriptions that seem 
to our good folks who live in brick and mortar, 
quiet drab and Baker-street, to be the fictions 
of Oriental poetry, or the fabric of Aladdin’s 
genii; yet such were the palatial fortresses, 
the Aleazares, the Alhambras of the Spanish 
Moors, and such on a minor scale were their 

rivate dwellings ; many of which still exist at 
Beviile, although dimmed by ages and neglect. 
The generic features are a court hidden from 
public gaze, but open to the blue sky, and 
surrounded with horseshoe-arched corridors, 
which rest on palm-like pillars of marble, 
whose squandrils are pierced in gossamer 
lacework ; in the centre plays a fountain glad- 
dening the air with freshness, the ear with 
music, the eye with dropping diamonds; on 
the walls around was lavished a surface of 
mosaic decoration, richer than shawls of Cash- 
ese fes t,o in porcelain and delicate plaster, 
and painted with vari os ee 


a roof of Phenician-like carpentry, gi 
and starred as a heaven; while ry th aod 


windows admitted vistas of gardens of myrtles, | J 


roses, oranges, and ates, in which 
fruit mingled ess ptetr th and a oe with 
fi . cks poetry 
pe picturesqueness were miserable bed-rooms, 
an utter want of judicious kitchens, sculleries, 
offices, and other necessaries of modern com- 
fort and cleanliness. 

The religious architecture of the Moor, of 
which the mosque as tg! ic so called) 


offers an example uni in Europe, 
alike from that of the Ps , the Christian 
and even the Asiatic M . It bad 
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it. type was the Roman ica,* which 

probably was itself derived from the ; the 

shape is a wide whose low roof 

in speed. 558 from whence 
symmetry ap dag 

their architects. columns, torn 


water ; they knew that this of the earth 
was the element of fertility and wealth, in 
Henrie pane Pam lhs. combined action of 
eat and moisture, vegetable production is gi- 
gantic, where the orb po og gn eel 
in ereating life, or the soil of 
giving birth; they opened a work of cir- 


cu wi 

iances of irrigation, whose utility has par- 
daly susunl. avs. tom deteatian. The 
Vega of Granada, and the Huertas of Alicante 
and Valencia, may be stadied with advantage 
even by the directors of our draining and 
waterwork companies. 

Enduring is the mark which Moorish intel- 
lect and science have stamped on the Gotho- 
Spaniard, whose language, an unwilling wit- 
ness proves the of obligati 
pride would fain deny; his i has 
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in 
chanced to be present when the plans 
diseussed, and his st ion of an 
elevation in harmony tutelar 
was received with of civil 


decorous. 
ards, rude soldiers, were 
to have recourse to Moorish artists 
and architects, just as the Normans were in 
_— whose build at Palermo, Monreale, 
peer bag indebted to eens de- 
signers. exterior was vently Euro- 
pees, while the interior was Onnatel and in 
the characteristics of the Romanesque- 
Norman and Arab styles in conjunc- 
tion. This fasion, which the Italians call the 
Arabo- Tedesco, is often termed by Spaniards 
the Mos-arabic, whereby is im an admix- 
tare of the Christian and Mahomedan; an 
amalgamation natural enough to Spain itself, 
the neutral ground and half-way house between 
Europe and pein? 6 This composite, which 
iled down to the sixteenth century, may 
traced alike in charch and palace ; and the 
blending of the pointed arch, ornate finial, and 
crocket-work of the Gothic, with the horseshoe 
serolls and richly multiplied geometrical 
patterns of the Moorish ornament, is universal. 
Gothie belfries are set like crowns on Arab 
towers; and light Saracenic galleries added 
as a lace-fringe to the solid curtains of feudal 
castles: thus the arts were mingled, as blood 
was byintermarriages,and the produce, stamped 
with the distictive features of both _— 
constitutes one peculiarity in architecture, 
which is only to be met with in the Peninsula, 
as all who run may see.” 


a nr} 


COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR LEEDS 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Sin,—In your valuable journal of last week, 
you notice a competition for the Leeds In- 
dustrial Schools, and I am so convinced both 
of the excellent intentions of Tue Buitner 
and its power in effectin Fee towards the 
art of architecture, that I fee assured you will 
require no apology for my notice of certain 
errors in your former remarks, and a request 
to eorrect them. 

It is stated, that the design of Mr. Thom 
son of Leeds, was selected as the, best by Mr. 
Wallen and Mr. Parker, both architects ;* now 
this is al her incorrect. 

Mr. Parker is not an architect, but solely 
the head master or superintendent of the In- 
dustrial Schools just completed at Swinton, near 
Manchester, moreover had no voice in the 
matter, as though invited, I am assured he did 
not vote at all, and the decision was made 
solely by Mr, Wallen; what that decision was 

ou will see by the inclosed extract from the 
Leeds Mercury, and (without intending any 
illiberal sneer at @ man on account of his 
origin), I think it would have been only what 


might be expected @ priori that the design 
made by a man brought up as a nter and 
joiner, and who now follows a trade not very 


congenial to the fine arts,t would have been 
extremely inappropriate. 

I trast, Sir, you will take such notice of this 
“job” as in your judgment it org and will 
do your best to at any rate render honour to 
the ability of Mr. Borleigh, who it appears to 
me has been most scandalously used. 

I have reason to know that the affixin 
mottos to the designs was a pBegy 
was Pas nown to the different guar- 
dians, by w the several designs were made, 
a friend of mine who saw them before the 
award was made, having had several of them 
named to him by one of the guardians as 


ae A such and such architects. 
th much I am, Sir, &c., 
A Supscaiper to Tue Bui.per. 


I give name and address, but request 
en ned A be put { may also ob- 
wy ot Gann re ee having a 
very poor opinion of the mode in which such 
matters are managed in Leeds. 

The following is the extract referred gt on 








lated to an erroneous impression of the 
merits a the heapiative d t; aod be has 
sent us the following particulars, the authen- 
pom eB mage he vouches for :—The Board 
of Guardians met on Wednesday, the 25th of 
March, for the oe aed of awarding the 
miums to the two designs for the indus- 
trial schools about to be erected in this town. 
Several designs were submitted to the board, 
Fares my Bho Leeds architects. At a previous 
meeting, held on Wednesday, the 15th ult., 
some of the ians, conscious of their own 
inability to de on the merits of an archi- 
teetural work, d to the board the pro- 
priety of employing an architect of eminence 
to report on the merits and demerits of the 
respective designs. The proposal was adopted 
unanimously, and Mr. Wallen, of Hudders- 
field, was the gentleman chosen for that pur- 
pose. The substance of Mr. Wallen’s report 
may be briefly stated. It must first, however, 
be mentioned, that the elevations of one design 
were shaded, contrary to the instructions issued 
to the competitors ( Fb yg ~ being required 
to be executed in outline.) This design was 
therefore excluded from the competition by 
the guardians, but Mr. Wallen had previously 
distinctly stated that he should be prevented 
recommending it for the first premiam on ar- 
chitectural grounds. One design was highly 
recommended by Mr. Wallen, and was re- 
rted by that gentleman to be the best exhi- 
ited. He deemed it in every way suitable 
for such a building, both as to the character 
of its architecture and every other requisite, 
All the other designs, in Mr, Wallen’s estima- 
tion, possessed faults to a greater or less ex- 
tent; one in particular, he characterized as 
being extremely inappropriate, and condemned 
it ina most decided manner, To this ye > 
the guardians thought proper to award the 
Jirst premium, and to the one which Mr. 
Wallen considered most worthy of being placed 
first (viz., Mr. Burleigh’s), those penligueel 
awarded the second premium.”. 








MR. BARRY AND DR. REID. 

The select committee appointed on the 16th 
of February last to consider the present state 
of Westminster-bridge, and of the new palece 
at Westminster, have considered the matters 
referred to them, and have agreed to the fol- 
lowing brief report in the shape of a resolu- 
tion :— 

Resolved,‘ That it appears expedient to 
this committee, adverting to the differences 
which have existed between Mr. Barry and 
Dr. Reid, to recommend the following ar- 
rangements for carrying out Dr. Reid’s system 
of ventilation and warming in the new palace 
at Westminster ; namely, that in the event of 
any objection being made by Mr. Barry to the 
pane of ventilation and warming submitted by 

r. Reid,—or, in the event of any difference 
arising between Mr. Barry and Dr. Reid, 
either as to the amount of information requi- 
site for the preparation of these plans, or in 
their execution, or otherwise, such difference 
shall be referred to a third party; that such 
third party shall finally decide upon such 
difference or objection ; and that, subject to 
such decision, Mr, Barry be directed to carry 
inte effect the plans submitted by Dr. Reid; 
that the third y shall be constitated as 
follows :—that is, that it shall consist of one 

son appointed by Mr. Barry and one b 

. Reid, subject in each case to the approva 
of the Chief Commissioner of Woods, &c., 
and that in case it shall be necessary to appoint 
an umpire, such umpire shall be appointed by 
the chief Commissioner of Woods, &e. 

Ist April, 1846. 








Rovat Asytum ror tHe Ciercy.— Dr, 
Radge, of Hawkchurch Rectory, Axminster, 
has proposed to her Majesty ay a royal 
college or asylam for poor and superannuated 
clergymen. He that none of the 
el should be eligible for admission into 
such an hospital but those whose benefices are 
small, and whose incomes are limited; and 
that for their su and maintenance a fund 
should be raised from the first fruits and fee- 
farm rents, now differently appropriated ; or 
a whole, or 4 of the year’s income 
of all livin applied to this useful and 
merciful object. 
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METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
COMPANY, 


Tue advantages, sanatory and economical, of 
the application of the refuse of towns, in the 
form of manure, to the surrounding agricul- 
taral districts are extensively admitted, The 
Bill of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Com- 
pany, formed to carry out Me. Jobn Martin’s 

lan to this effect, is now passing through the 

ouse, and will probably, soon become an Act 
of Parliament. 


The prospectus of the company says:—“ The 
average quantity required for agriculture is 
estimated at eighty tons per acre, which can be 
supplied within about twenty miles round the 
peach pe at less than a quarter of the cost 
of stable or farm-yard manure, containing an 

ual proportion of fertilizing matter; and it 
will not only prove much more efficient, but 
can be distriboted more conveniently, and at 
one-tenth of the expense. 

The surprising results of sewage-water as a 
manure haye been long since exemplified in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh and other 
places, as explained in the report of Mr. Smith, 
of Deanston, to the Health of Towns Com- 
mission, shewing in some instances more than 
a tenfold increase of produce. It should fur- 
ther be observed, that several eminent horti- 
ceulturists in the neighbourhood of London, have 
practically demonstrated the value of this ma- 
nure on their own grounds, and can be referred 
to for the satisfaction of those who take an 
interest in the matter. The scope of the 
company's first operations, upon which the 
calculations are based, and for accomplishin 
which the present proposed capital of 300,000/, 
will be sufficient, will be limited to the drain- 
age of the district comprised by the King’s 
Scholars’ Pond and Ranelagh sewers, with the 
concurrence of the commissioners, who have 
evinced the most cordial disposition to facilitate 
the objects of the company. The contents of 
these sewers will be Calcot by powerful steam 
engines, and distributed by pipes over an ex- 
tent of sixty square miles through the garden- 
ing and agricultural districts to the westward. 
Another important feature of this undertaking 
will be the application of the manure to poor 
and waste lands, which will be thereby ren- 
dered abundantly productive, with great profit 
to the cultivators,’ 

Dr. Daubeny says, in the “ Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society,” —‘“ The most 
effectual, as well as the most economical method 
of restoring the balance between the town and 
country, would be to avail ourselves of that 
enormous accumulation of animal exuvie which 
the existence of a crowded city necessarily 
occasions, and to convert that which is now @ 
pabulum of disease into a source of life and 
abundance. As, indeed, the geologists of the 
present day cite, as a proof of the ignorance 
or neglect of their predecessors, that the stone 
required for the fortifications at Gibraltar was 
brought out from England, when it might 
have been obtained upon the very spot; so I 
conceive our descendants will marvel at the 
inattention to chemical science evinced by the 

resent generation of farmers, in importing 
From distant regions, such as South America, 
substitutes, and those perhaps but imperfect 
ones, for that fertilizing material, of which the 

eater part is allowed to deposit itself unpro- 
tably in the beds of our rivers.” 

A correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chro- 
nicle makes some suggestions on this subject 
which may appropriately be transferred to our 
columns :—* ( is well known that all railways 
are so laid down as to approach as near as 
possible to every town of any importance; I 
therefore believe that in a majority of cases the 
liquid manure could be had alongside of some 
ai of a railway in or near such towns; here 

or instance, near Hull, the line of the Hull 
and Selby Railway actually crosses the outfall, 
within a few s of the Humber, of one of 
the main sewers of the town ; a projected line 
of railway from the one above mentioned, to 
be 4 on to Patrington, through the rich 
cultural districts of Holderness, will cross 

a street at uo great distance from the outfall 
of another main sewer; and from a second 
fegere on this line, a third large sewer will 
crossed, so that here is an example to shew 
that the sewerage of two-thirds of a town con- 
taining 70,000 rahatiteate be had without 
an culty. municipal corporetions in 
towns, being the legitimate proprictors of 
the sewage, wiil have a direct interest in pro- 





























species it, and this might effected by a 
simple ent of reservoirs constructed 
alongside the railway, and furnished with 
pemre for lifting the sewerage into wrought 
ron tanks built upon railway trucks. These 
tanks would no doubt be provided by railway 
companies, as the conveyance of the sewer- 
water would form an important item in their 
s traffic; it would certain, too, and 
increasing, as the mode of applying it became 
better understood. According to Mr. Smith’s 
statement, eight tons of sewer-water are suffi- 
cient to manure an acre of land; and Mr. 
Hudson says that the trucks on the narrow 
gauge lines will weigh (of course he means 
when laden) from seven to nine tons, so that 
in all probability about six tons of sewer-water 
may be conveyed upon one truck, which might 
be left at the depot on the railway in the same 
manner as other descriptions of manure, to be 
carted thence by the farmers in suitable liquid 
manure carts.” 
A writer in the bine ad National says :— 
“‘ Were Glasgow properly washed out, I should 
judge the washings capable of irrigating at 


least 15,000 acres—a square of five miles; and | 


this, at 30/. per acre, would be worth 450,000/.; 
or, at only 20/7. per acre, 300,000/. yearly. 
Taking into account the population of Glas- 
Fon these sums are considerably under what 

iebig allows. We should have here a stream 
of dirty water running out from the city, to 
return again in a stream of milk—a transform- 
ation effected by the mysterious metamorphic 
power of combined vegetable and animal assi- 
milation. No doubt, a large outlay of capital 
would be necessary, in the first place, to bring 
in and distribute a sufficiency of water over 
the city, and to effect a complete drainage; 
and, in the seeond place, to raise the collected 
washings, conduct them by aqueducts to the 
proper distance, and spread them aut in a com- 
plete net-work of irrigation; but the exube- 
rant fertility which would thence be extended 
over a large space of country, would more than 
doubly compensate the amount of outlay, while 
the improvement which would be effected in 
the health and even the morals and character 
of the pogo of Glasgow would be inap- 
preciable.” 

We hear it is intended to form a company, 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for the purpose of 
turning this knowledge to profitable account. 
It is proposed to intercept and convey the 
contents of the sewers under nd, to a 
considerable distance from the town, where 
reservoirs will be formed, and buildings erected. 
Upon a moderate calculation, not fewer than 
10,000 tons of valuable manure are wasted in 
that town, which, at 3/, per ton, amount to an 
annual loss of 30,0002 Seme time ago Mr. 
Herapath suggested, in the Town Council, a 
similar plan for appropriating the sewerage of 
Bristol to agricultural purposes. 








WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS, 

On Friday the 3rd instant a court was held. 
Mr. Leslie was chosen chairman. The clerk 
reported the whole amount of uncollected 
rates to be 1,304/., and the cash balance at the 
treasurer’s 11,9547. 16s. 9d. 

On the motion of Mr, Camberlege, seconded 
by Mr. John White, 3001. a year's salary, was 
given to Mr. Doull, the late assistant surveyor 
(“as a mark, upon the abolition of his office, 
and after ten years’ service, of the attention 
which he had paid to hie duties, and as a tes- 
timonial of his strict integrity.") Carried by 
15 to 1. 

The new chief surveyor brought up eight 
reports on various subjects, parseant to the 
orders at the previous court, oné on the 
frightful state of the Nag’s Head-court, Drary- 
lane, the total want of a sewer or underground 
drainage, and the disgusting condition of the 
internal parts of the houses. The court ap- 
proved of the report, and came to the follow- 
ig resolution: —‘ That this court regrets 
that the law as it at present stands, does not 

ive power to this commission to remedy the 

fects mentioned in the report of their sur- 
veyor, on the state of a populous portion of 
their district, and to compel the owners to 
execute the necessary works; and that the 
clerk do communicate a copy of their sur- 
veyor’s report and of this resolution to her 
Majesty’s tary of State for the Home De- 





THE NEW OFFICIAL REFEREES, 
AND THE REVISION OF THE BUILDINGS Acr. 


We are able to state, almost with certainty, 
that > ernie rs pave of Leys » 
estminster, the present hon. sec. 
an Lcouee tf Architects, and Mr. Joho 
Shaw, of Christ's Hospital, will be the new 
official referees. 


We omitted to mention last week, that a 
meeting had been held in the parish of 
Herandey, to consider what steps should be 
to obtain a revision of the Buildings 
Aet. A petition to the legislature was agreed 
on, and the members for the Borough, Lam- 
beth, and East Surrey, were requested to 
present it. 

The petition of the Society of Master Car- 
penters, which appeared in our advertising 
ana last week, has excited some attention. 

he petitioners assert, on the ground of per- 
sani amnesia that the “ bil), as veaiede 84 
regulation of buildings, is a most decided 
failure, being uncertain as to its intentions, 
useless in many of its provisions, i 
in its operations, and expensive in its sdmi- 
nistration.” 

—_S 


NAPHTHALIZED GAS. 

Tus judicial committee of the Privy Council 
have extended Mr. Lowe's patent for naptha- 
sire, se for seven years. At the hearing, 
Mr, Tier cogent’ in support of the peti- 
tien, which was for an extension of the term 
of @ patent “ for increasing the illuminating 
power of coal gas,” by it through 
nephths. The mode stated in pecifiea- 
tion as the most simple, was mp the fn 
metre with this spirit in place of water; but 
the insurance- offices objected to havi large 
bulk of naphtha in one vessel, and 
thie the I pag introduced the mode of sata- 
rating gas in a separste vessel, with the 


vapour of paphtha, by yet. it to pass. 


h a series of ¢ with this 


substance, which oo eal cen te 
to effect the object; and to be u wit 
either trouble or expense to Baumer ; 
but, althoogh the light thus pol xe ad- 
mitted to be superior to any other, the inventor 
had been unable to bring it into general use, 
and hitherto had received no return from it 
whatever. 4 

Sir J. Clark, physician to the Queen, said, 
he had used the naphthalized gas in his house 
for some years. It gives a clearer and more 

werful light than coal gas, with less heat. 

t produces fewer deleterious substances, and 
is, therefore, leas injurious to health; also 
exhibits colours more clearly. 

Mr. B. Hawes, director of the Chartered 
Gas Company, had used the naphthalized gas 
in his house, and thought it a great improve- 
ment. It gives a st r and clearer light 
at less cost; endeavoured to get the company 
to introduce it into general use; was met by 
the ment, that the consumption of gas 
would fall off. His answer was, “ Give the 
publie a good article e and consumption 
will and make up for the diminution 
of hang ntradaced into the Thames 

anne!, but nothing had been paid for it ; the 

unnel is very poor, So far as he knew, the in- 
be goon had not received a shilling for the use 
the light. He had rie difficulty in 
introducing’ it, and had said to every one, 
“Only € 4 trial of it, and I will charge you 
nothing. Dr. Reid said, he considered the 
ized gas an important invention ; it 
uced from thirty to fifty cent. more 
High an common gas, with less heat. The 
is greatly increased by eausing the gas 
to pass over warm htha, when it becomes 
more luminous according to the amount of oil 
absorbed. Mr. A. Smee, F.R.S., had used the 
naphthalized gas. With the same quantity of 
light there is less heat, with a saving of twenty 
per ceot. in gas. It is also more fav > 
to the human countenance, and to the dis- 
tinguishing of coloars. 
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By no means, in as the quality 
—— rated, so will the burners re- 
quire a larger quantity to sustain the same de- 
gree of light, and “1 this cause may be at- 
tributed the great heat, and deleterious effects 


ment, and cannot be controverted, and the only 
matter of suprise is, that the consumers of 
in London have so long suffered such a di 
eful system to exist, as the remedy is with 
themselves, and they ought by this time to be 
fally aware that the companys will do nothing 
except by compulsion, Why not take the matter 
into their own hands, and form 


Hepa Tie or (what perbaps woald 
be preferable), let the ps take up the 
business and manu their own gas, as in 
Manchester, where from the profits of the 
ges establishment, the watching, lighting, 
paving, and other rates are paid, and this too 
when the price of gas was only 5s. per 1,000 
— 7 and it was from the seme source 
that the funds were ided necessary for 
building their splendid town hall. 

It mys been pet iy Beg the existing com- 
panies having expen: arge capitals, ought 
not to be eeu with, bat this is J 
lous in the extreme, as it would be a reward 
for their mismanagement and consequent ex- 
cessive expenditure, and as this has en- 
tirely their own act, they alone ought to bear 
the consequences: if they do not see fit to 
elter their system, 1 consider the consumers 
have a perfect right to assist themselves. 

I am, Sir, &e. Cannon. 





CHARACTER OF DATES ON BUILDINGS. 


Amonest the papers read at the last meet- 
ing of the British Archeological Association 
(Sir William Chatterton in the chair), was a 
valuable communication by Mr. Wright, on 
what are called the Arabic numerals, in which 
Mr. Wright pointed out one i t - 
tical application of the hissavlonl Seats ies tnd 
previously mentioned. Various instances oc- 
carred of inscriptions on buildings i 
ealled Arabic numerals, of an early 
date, which had been severally the subject of 
much discussion ; iF bel canensleled Fake, one 
such inseription had been ascribed to the | ith 
century. It would be clearly seen that this is 
atterly impossible. Even in the 12th centary 
these characters were no more looked upon as 
numerals, than our modern ical a, 6, ¢, 
and 2,y,z; none but a nd mathema- 
tician knew what they meant; and if he had 
seen a date on a building ex in such 
fi , he would naturally have wondered for 
what tangiell purpose four characters of the 
abacus had been stuck against the wall. 
Even at the end of the 13th century they are 
scarcely found in manuscripts ; and would 
not be used for inscriptions on buildings, &c. 
till long after were of common use in 
books, Mr. Wright doubted if any sach in- 
scriptions are likely to oceur during the 14th 
century ; and they were rare even the 
15th. Even in the 16th the prejudice was 
strongly in favour of Roman numerals. 

At the same meeting, Mr. Croker read an 
account by Mr. Charles, illustrated by draw- 


ings, of Roman buildings lately discovered near 
the bank of the river Medway at Maidstone. 


The lower part of the walls of several adjoin- 
ing rooms were uncovered. Mr. ©. R. Smith 
made some remarks on this communication, 
and observed that as no marks of doorways 
were found in the walls, he was inclined to 


think it might be the lower of a guard- 
exnlperjen thy ag 
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ENTRANCE 
TANIC GARDENS, KEW. 

Tae ornamental gates and piers, which 
are the subject of the annexed poet ae de have 
been lately erected by order of her Majesty’s 

mmissioners of Woods and Forests, and are 
from the designs of Mr. Decimus Burton, 
the architect of the gardens. 

The piers are of Portland stone, with 
moulded and sunk pannels on the fronts ; those 
of the large piers contain elaborately carved 
falls of flowers and fruits; the frieze is also 
enriched with sw of flowers, &c., festoon- 
ing on each of the four sides from rams-heads 
projecting boldly from the ary hepa and the 
cornice is surmounted by a richly carved vase 
containing a bouquet of flowers. The sides of 
the vases are ornamented with appropriate 
masks, The shafts of the piers are each in 
one stone; the piers are 15 feet 10 inches 
high, to the top of the cornice ; and the vases, 
&e., 7 feet 6 inches ee to the top of the 
bouquet. The gates are 13 feet high, and range 
with the necking of the piers, and (except the 
arms) are executed in wrought iron, in the 
style of the ornamental and foliated ironwork 
of about the time of James the First ; a style 
abounding in richness of detail, chasteness of 
outline, and in the better compositions, en- 
tirely free from the incongruities which abound 
in works of an earlier period. 

Some fine remains of this date are to be 
seen in the old railing on the south side of 
Hampton Court Palace.* 

Since the introdaction of ornamental cast- 
ings in iron, this elegant branch of the smith’s 
art has fallen into disuse, while the clamsy, but 
cheaper casting, has obtained almost universal 
preference. It is, however, to be hoped, that 
the present attempt at its restoration will be 
followed by others, and that ultimately wrought 
iron work may be restored to its former ex- 
cellence and importance in the building arts. 

The following are the names of the parties 
employed to execute the works :— Mason, Mr. 
Trigg, of Kingston ; sculptor, Mr. J. Henning, 
jun. ; smith, Mr. Walker, of York. 

To such of the readers of Tue Bui.per as 
are not familiar with Kew Gardens, and to 
whom the beauties of nature are not indif- 
ferent, the following particulars respecting 
them may be of interest, by making known to 
them an additional and intellectual source of 
recreation :— 

The garden is described in Dr. Lindley’s 
Report of 1838, as being “situated on the 
south side of Kew Green ; bounded partly by 
walls of the royal kitchen and forcing garden, 
and partly by what is called the pleasure 
grounds of Kew palace. It is reported in the 
official retarns to occupy fifteen acres, of which 
a part is arboretum, and the remainder filled 
by stoves and greenhouses, borders of herba- 
ceous plants, &e., &c.” j 

Up to the year 184] the Royal Botanic 
Garden belonged to the crown, and its ex- 
penses as a private garden, were defrayed by 
the lord steward’s department. In that year 
her present Majesty munificently placed the 
whole of the garden, plants, and buildings, in 
the hands of her Commissioners of Woods, 

iving at the same time an additional piece of 
and from off the vet be pleasure grounds, to 
the extent of forty-five acres. Her Majesty 
was also graciously pleased to send to these 
gardens the entire collection of orchideous 
plants formed at Woburn Abbey, and presented 
to her Majesty by the present Duke of Bed- 
ford. 

During the present year, a further grant has 
been re, of the space hitherto occupied by 
the kitchen gardens and forcing grounds, before 
alluded to; thus extending the south-east 
boundary to the wall in the Richmond-road, 
and making a total of about seventy acres. 

The old buildings which have been erected 
from time to time are irregularly placed, but 
a plan has been red for bringing the 
whole into better form, and ensuring greater 

ropriety of position in all future erections. 

e enlarged and comprehensive views of the 
learned director, Sir Wm. Hooker, will, when 
fully carried out, render it @ most important 
national garden. 

A wrought iron conservatory, for the recep- 
tion of the palms, &c., is in course of erection, 





hh to be regretted that no attempt is made by 
as ' sere York of to preserve this very beautiful work, 
which is fast falling to decay. 


TO THE ROYAL BO. 





oe interchanges 
foreign states, an ic and private 
bodies and individuals. . i 
The following extract from a made 
to the House of Commons by Sir William 
Hooker, in 1844, will explain he i 
&e., of the garden :—“ 
me, that the vast stores of the British Museum 
are fully opened to the public, and visited by 
thousands of persons in a day with impunity, 
or comparative impunity, to the collections, I 
did not hesitate, on my arrival here, to have it 
announced that the grounds should be thrown 
open from one o’clock to six (nominally, but 
in reality to all respectable individuals who 
ask admittance at the gate, from eight in the 
morning till dusk), with free admission to the 
hot-houses and green-houses without the 
ceremony of conductors; and the publie have 
taken ample advantage of this privilege, and 
prize it highly : the number of visitors annually 
increasing, till so many as 15,000 persons have 
frequented the gardens during the last twelve 
months. The experiment was considered 
many as a dangerous one, but it has been pur- 
sued for nearly four years, and, thanks to the 
diligence of those employed in the b 
with little or no damage to the plants—nothing 
worth recording. And this being the ease, it 
becomes easy to shew the benefit accruing to 
the establishment itself and to the public, by 
such an act of liberality.” The institution gains 
friends and numerous contributors to its already 
unrivalled stores; and it is i ible to see 
so many visitors of all classes ting this 
noble garden without a conviction, that while 
educated and scientific individuals cannot fail 
to derive instruction from such an assemb 
of well-arranged and skilfully-cultivated pro- 
ductions, including the usefal and ornamental, 
the minds of the middling and lower ranks are 
enlarged and enlightened by a display of all 
that is most beatiful and lovely in the vegetable 
creation; and thus a gradual improvement 
must ensue in the habits and morals of the 


people. H. B. 8. 








ON THE DELINEATION OF SHADOWS, 


OR THE ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION OF 
ARCHITECTURAL FIGURES, 


In Gwilt’s “ Treatise of Sci hy,” page 
3, third edition, it is stated thet “a shadow 
in any elevation whose boundary in a vertical 
projection forms an angle of forty-five degrees 
with the horizon, is but the representation on 
that projection of an angle of thirty-five degrees 
sixteen minutes.” 

To experienced architectural draughtsmen, 
and others well skilled in the principles of 
projection, the age here q may 
perhaps be sufficiently explicit; but to be- 
gioners, and those unacquainted with the doc- 
trine of planes, and their intersections, the 
above enunciation and the form of expression 
adopted by the aathor mast prove as ex- 
ing as the Pons Asinorum of Euclid to the 
students of elementary geometry, and being, 
like that celebrated proposition, placed at the 
very opening of the treatise, it is equally cal- 
culated to damp the ardour of pursuit and to 
disincline the a eco gama on the 
subsequent portions e work, 

It is not vo intention, however, to im 
the correctness of the theory which Mr. Gwilt 
has advanced, or to quarrel with him as regards 
the obscurity of this particular passage, 
the general merit of bis little work precludes 
criticism, and when considered in reference 
to petra ant Se meee 2 
it is indeed a excellent performance, 
in far a8 it goen, elgg age ary Hy 
our ungquali applause. object is to 
clear up the difficulty here referred to, and by 
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lations, 
ith the fact before 


































































































ABEF, fig. 1, be two planes, of which AB is 
the line of common intersection ; and |} 
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q dicular to cet pope aan 
Sdorect Vince the points Pi G coincide it 
eects. eo bat ed ag abd of ve, 
P upon the plane ABEF. 

But the ition of the point R on the lower 








ane ABEF can alsa be readily determined 
y calculation, and al it is not probable 
thet practical men will resort to this 


mode of determination, yet it may be both use- 
ful and interesting to have the method of or 
ration pointed out, Now, since the position 
of ont nee P in the opeer plane ABCD is 
given, the perpendicular distance PQ from AB, 
the line of common intersection, is also given ; 
bat OG is al to QP by construction, and 
the angle GQR is given; consequently, in the 
right angled triangle GQR, it is 


rad. : cos, GQR: : QG: QR = QG x cos. GQR. 


This result implies, that if the perpendicular 
distance of the given point, from the line of 
common intersection of the planes, be multi- 
plied by, or drawn into the nataral cosine 
of the given inclination, the product will be 
the perpendicular distance of the projected 
point from the same line of common intersec- 
tion; hence the position of that point on the 
plene of projection is known. 

Again, let ABCD and ABEF, fig. 2, be two 
planes, of which ABis the line of common inter- 
section, and let Pp be the position of a line in the 
upper plane ABCD, which is supposed to be 
given as well as the inclination of the planes ; 
and let it be required to determine the ortho- 
graphic projection or the position and magni- 
tude of the given line Pp, when projected on 
the lower plane ABEF. 

From the extremities P and p of the given 
line Pp, let fall the perpendiculars PQ and pq, 
which produce directly forward to any con- 
venient length at pleasure; then at the points 
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Q and g, where the perpendiculars meet the 
line of common intersection AB, make the 
angles GQR and gg¢r respectively equal to the 
inclination of the planes, and about the points 
Q and g as centres, with QP and gp as radii, 
deseribe the circular ares PmG a png meet- 
ing QG and gg in the points G and g, thereb 
making QG and gg respectively equal to Q 
and gp. From G and g, as thus determined, 
let fail the perpendiculars GR and gr, meetin, 
PQ and pg produced in R andr; then are 
and r the projected extremities of the given 
line Pp, and by joining these points, the 
straight line Rr becomes the projection of the 
given line on the lower plane ABEF which 
waa required to be found. Since the position 
of the line Pp is given, the perpendicular dis- 
tances PQ and pg are also given, and so 
are their equals QG and gg; but the angle of 
inclination GQR or ggr is given ; therefore by 
trigonometry, we have 


rad. : cos. GQR: : QG: QR = QG X cos. GQR; 
and rad. : cos. ggr: .¢g:¢r== gy X cos. ggr. 


Subtracting the lesser of these two wr at 
tudes from the greater, we get gr—QR= 
(99 —QG) cos. GQR, because the angles 

QR and ggr are equal to one another. t 
the difference just found be divided by Qg, the 
distance between the perpendiculars PQ and pg, 
and we shall have cot. Rrg=(qg—QG) gos. 
GQR+Q¢; this gives the position of Rr in 
the plane of projection ; and by the property 
of the right angled triangle, it is 


Rr =v Qo? + (99 — QG Fcos.2GQR ; 
which expresses the magnitade of the 
jected line Rr. From thes formule a direct 
calculation can easily be instituted, by giving 
specific values to the line Pp, its inclination 
to the line of common intersection AB, and the 
inclination of the planes, or the angle GQR. 








Tn like manner, let ABCD and ABEF,, fig. 3, 


be two planes, of which AB is the line 
common intersection, and let pPy’ be an angle 
situated in the upper plane ABCD ; 
it is required to determine the ic 
projection of this angle, or its ion and 
magnitude on the lower plane ABEFP, the in- 
clination of the planes ga 
From the lar point at P, and from p any 
point whatever assumed in the containing line 
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Pp, let fall the perpendiculars PQ and ppg, 
meeting the other containing side Pp’ in the 
point p’. At the points Q and g, make the 
angles GQR and g’gr’ equal to each other and 
to the given inclination of the planes ; then an 
the points Q and g, as centres, with the radii 
QP, gp, and gp’, describe the circular arcs 
PmG ; pog’ and p'ng, meeting QG and g¢/ in 
the points G, g, andg’; and from these points 
let fall the perpendicular GR, gr, and g’r'’, 
meeting the straight lines PQ and pg produced 
in the points R, 7, 2” respectively, Draw Rr 
and Rr’, then is rRo’ the position of the given 
angle, pPp’, when projected on the lower plane 
ABEF. The method of calculation is similar 
to that which we have given for the preeeding 
cases, with the exception of the determination 
of the angle, which requires a separate and a 
different mode of , but which we 
decline exemplifying in this place, as it would 
extend our paper to too great a length. With 
respect to the demonstrations, they may be con- 
dueted in the same manner for the second and 
third figures as for the first, by turning the 
several planes about their intersections until a 
coincidence takes place among the various lines 
and points concerned in the construction, 





The planes ABCD, ABEF remaining as | / 


before, let Ppp’ fig. 4, be a right-lined triangle 
anyhow situated on the upper plane ABCD, 
and let it be required to determine its position 
and magnitude when projected orthographi- 
cally upon the lower plane ABEF. 

From the angular points P, p and p’ let fall 
the perpendiculars PQ, pg and p’g’, meeting 
AB the line of common intersection of the 
planes in the points Q, g and g’, and produce 
the perpendiculars PQ, pg and p’g’ directly 
forward to any convenient lengths at pleasure ; 
then at the points Q, g and g’, make the 
angles GQR, gqr and g'qr’ respectively equal 
to the inclinates of the planes, and on Q, gq, g’ 
as centres, with QP, gp, q’p' as radii, describe 
the cireular arcs PmG, and p' Bg’, meetin 
QG, gg and gg’ in the points G, g and g’, an 
Fig .4 
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making QG, gg and q‘g' respectively equal to 
OP, and Cd * chad tarcash the potas G,9 
and g let GR, gr and g? be drawn respec- 
tively parallel to AB, the line of common in- 
terséction of the planes ABCD and ABEF, 


and meet the uctions of PQ, pg and 
Pq in R, r and 7’, which will be the 
points of the jection ; draw Rr, Rr’ and 77", 


and Rr?’ will be the projected triangle both in 


magnitude and position. T. 











CH R AND 

Sin,—As I know something of the building 
rade ie Machine nt also of the general 
accuracy of all statements in the Manchester 
Guardian, | mast consider that the case has 
been carrectly stated in that paper. I think 
that the Manchester jar 
culty in s tie 
meanwhile it is right, that the readers of Tux 
Buiipese should receive no erroneous imp 
ge hd this ee peg dispute I may Bo! 

so well acquainted as t 
of last week, but any one jee knoes the posi- 
tion, which the paperin question holds amongst 
the journals of the kingdom, must be aware 
that * gross ignorance and palpable absurdi- 
ties” cannot readily be proved against it, It 
is well known to all, who have any connection 
with the town of Manchester, that there the 
trades’ unions, which exist in every branch, 
produce all the effects “broadly stated” in 
this case by the Guardian. | well recollect 
during previous strikes, hearing intelligent 
workmen condemn the existence of a system, 
fostered by the inferior workmen, from which 
they, the former, could nat emancipate them- 
selyes, Ostensibly associations for mutual 
benefit, the unions for the most part, serve only 
to enrich the idle at the expense of the indus- 
trious, and really produce greater evils than 
those they are designed to obviate, 

Judging from the printed account, and your 
correspondent’s letter, I canpot see that any- 
thing has been said materially to alter the 
original statement. The works were stopped 
by the strike of the carpenters and brick- 
layers; the other workmen were dismissed 
because they assisted them; two occurrences 
which seem to be entirely distinct. According 
to the dates in the Guardian, which are not 

uestioned, the carpenters went out on the 

atarday, and removed their chests on the 
Monday, the latter being the day on which the 
bricklayers became part of the strike, Certainly 
the time was rather short for the bricklayers 
to have assisted the rest, and for the masters to 
dismiss proses as yet by pol correspondent, 
who, in one place, s of the carpenters and 
bricklayers z included in the atrilee, the levies 
being made for both, and yet, in another in- 
stance, that the bricklayers were discharged 
because they made contributions, Therefore, 
I am at present unable to see, either that the 
journal in question is not substantially correct, 
that “ dishonest practices and deliberate false- 
hood” are fairly to be charged against the 
masters, or that they, well-knowing the injury 
to themselves, and to the good workmen, 
which the trades’ unions have occasioned, are 
not warranted in stipulating for signatures to 
a document, binding those whom they employ 
not to belong to these associations, A combina- 
tion amongst masters is formed only occasion- 
ally, and in self-defence, to resist the demands, 
whichare continually being urged, that amongst 
workmen always exists, and a retrospect of the 
history of trades’ unions would prove, that they 
have had the most injurious effect upon the 
workmen themselves.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Eowarp Haut. 
33, Percy-street, Bedford-square, April 6, 1846. 


Ata meeting of the master builders, held 
esterday week at Liverpool, Mr. John Tom- 
fms in the chair, the following resolution 
was ig Te by Mr. Samuel Holme, seconded 
by Mr. dward Williams, and carried unani- 
mously :—“ It having come to the snow? 
of this meeting, that great numbers of the 
workmen now standing out are impressed by 
a notion that their signing a mere declaration, 
that they are not, and will not continue, a 
member of a es’ union, will be binding 
upon them in law; and it having been indus- 
triously that it is the intention of 
the employers to take advantage of the same, 
this meeting desires, in the strongest manner, 
to repudiate such an intention, even if it was 
ible or legal, an that the signing 

of the declaration ss only ne in honour 
upon every man, and was the course adapted 
in 1855, and to which no objection was then 

e. 

On Tuesday week the turn-outs held a 
crowded meeting at Commercial-hall, Glou- 
epee Liverpetl when they indulged 
nm @ great unqualified towards 
Mr. Samuel Helme, in talon, and the 


} masters in general, for what they called their 
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late and ra ings. 
They declared, that aay weal: of er carey 
sist the demands of the masters at all hazards. 

At Runcorn, last week, twenty-nine masons 
in the employ of Mr, John Tomkinson, were, 
im pursuance of a resolution entered into by 
the master tradesmen at Liverpool, called upon 
to sign a declaration stating that they were 
not members of ony trades’ union, nor did 
they contribute to the funds of snysuch union. 
This they one and all refused to do, and a 
turn-out was the cons e. The men bit- 
terly complain of the harshness of this pro- 

ing, as they were not in any manner 
connected with the strike at Birkenhead or 
elsewhere, 

At Manchester, in consequence of the offers 

made by the masters of an advanee of 2s. per 
week not having been accepted, a general 
meeting of the Master Builders’ Association 
has been held at the Albion Hotel, at which 
three resolutions were unanimously adopted— 
the first, withdrawing the proposal, and de- 
elaring all communication between the society 
and the general trades’ union at an end; the 
second, declaring that the masters in the asso- 
ciation would in future employ no journeyman 
unless they would sign a declaration that they 
do not belong to any general trades’ anion, 
and pledging them not to assist or subseribe 
to any society having for its object interference 
with the established rules of the trade; and 
the third, pledging themselves, as an associa- 
tion, to protect anid encourage all workmen 
willing to accept employment on these condi- 
tions. 
At Birmingham, a partial strike of the car- 
penters has just taken place, and a general 
strike of the bricklayers. Some of the masters 
immediately acceded to the demands of their 
men, and in these cases work was resumed. 

The Edinburgh Witness says, that on 
Thursday week about seventy masons, em- 

loyed on the Dandee and Perth Railway, near 

nvergowrie, struck work for an advance of 
wages, Far from yielding to their demands, 
the masters have paid them all off, and have 
given orders to those in immediate charge not 
to employ a man of them again on any account. 
The masons on this line have been receiving 
20s. weekly for some time past; and their 
present demand is an addition of 3s. to the 
sum. 

The greater number of the labourers em- 
ployed on the Lancaster and Carlisle Rail- 
way, in the neighbourhood of Penrith, who 
lately struck work in consequence of the con- 
tractors demanding 10} hours’ work nd day, 
exclusive of meal times, instead of 10 hours 
daily labour, have resumed their work, agree- 
ing to the demand of the contractors, without 
an advance of wages. 








LIVERPOOL BRICKWORK. 


Sir,— Your correspondent who signs him- 
self Wm. Hawley, either did not know what 
he wrote about, or he has most wilfully misre- 
presented the method of doing brickwork in 
our “ good old town.” Mr. Hawley lays it 
down as a general rule that brickwork is not 
only done in a deplorable way at the present 
time, but has been so for “ ages back,” and in 
fact he states that in no other place is work 
done in the same disgraceful manner. 

I rather faney that your correspondent has 
been imposed upon by some malevolent person, 
who hes worked upon his imagination to such 
an extent as to render a dose of ink and goose 
quill perfectly necessary, the consequence of 
which was that beautiful little pouring out of 
his spirit that appeared in your last publica- 
tion. 

For your correspondent’s information, I will 
Bay that we have good workmen, honest 
masters, and competent and conscientious sur- 
veyors, and I think | may take upon myself 
further to say, that the generality of work 
done in Liverpool is equally as good as in any 
other part of England, but Mr. Wm. Hawley 
will not allow it ; he makes a general sweep of 
us all, so much so, indeed, that a person not 
acquainted with our mode of doing business, 
would suppose that we have nothing else but 
bad workmen, poor masters, dishonest sur- 
veyors, and fools for our principals. 1 would 
recommend your correspondent to ask the 
opinion of some respectable surveyor previous 
to again committing himself so far. It is true, 








that the ge reponderates over the bad, is 

it » is it jae that such opprobriousness 

should be tolerated ?—I remain, Sir, &c., 
James Farrcioves, 

Liverpool, 2nd April, 1846. 

*,* Mr. Fairclough having attached his 
name to this communication, we wilingly 
insert it, but feel bound to remark that we 
fear Mr. Hawley’s statement can be substan- 
tiated in the main. As to the inference Mr, 
Fairclough says might be drawn, in London 
we have some good workmen, the masters are 
not all poor, the surveyors not dishonest, and 
many principals are any thing but ayes yet 
here unquestionably the greater of the 
brickwork executed is not a jot better than 
that described. 





LONDON TIME IN THE COUNTRY. 


Sin,—In a late number of the Popular 
Record, there occurs a notice of an “ improve- 
ment in railway clocks,” shewing at once the 
London or railway time, and the local time. 
The idea and peculiar manner of aceomplish- 
ing the desideratum is said to have originated 
with Mr. J, Pilbrow, C.E., of Bloomsbury- 
square. I have not seen any more particular 
account of this ‘‘improvement,”’ but the follow- 
ing are two methods which, on reading the 
above notice, immediately suggested themselves 
to my mind, neither of them requiring any 
addition or alteration to the works of the 
clock :—The first method consists in having 
the minute hand made double, the additional 
arm being fixed at an angle determined by the 
longitude of the place. For the sake of dis- 
tinction, the extra arm, marking London time, 
should be of a different colour from the other 
hands. Thus, if the latter be gilded, the 
former may be silvered. 

In my second method, I have only an outer 
cirele of minutes, beyond those usually laid 
down on the face of the cloek ; and this outer 
circle is so divided, that the minute-hand shews 
upon it the London time at the same instant 
that it shews local time on the usual minute 
eircle. This latter method is the one I prefer, 
still there may be some instances (as in adapt- 
ing existing clocks) when the former would 
be a little more economical, It should be re- 
marked, that the above methods are not clearly 
applicable to places whose longitude (east or 
west) exceeds about five degrees. But as this 
limit includes the whole of England and Wales, 
with part of Scotland, this cannot be taken as 
a practical objection. 

Should you consider the above worthy a place 
in your periodical, I shall feel gratified by 
your piving it publicity, 

remain, Sir, yours, &e., I,L, 

Maidstone, 21st Mareh, 1846. 

*," The first-named arrangement is adopted 
in several of the provincial towns. 








THE BOODROOM MARBLES. 


At a meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature, on the 26th ult., Mr. Hamilton read 
a paper on these sculptures, which are now 
anxiously expected in England. _Mr. Hamilton 
differs entirely from the opinions which have 
been expressed both as to the original 
of the marbles and their age. e avail our- 
selves of the Literary Gazette for a report of 


the r:—“ Many statements on ag ood 
ge of atiqnity have y been 
made public, but none so sati as they 
might have been. For example, one of the 
most recent would lead to the su ition that 
the earliest notice of them was that contained 
in the second volume of the /onian Antiquities, 
published by the Dilettanti Society in 1797; 
whereas the fact is, that at least twelve out 


as now on their way to this country were seen 
by Messrs. Dawkins and Wood, on their 
preterit te be Loo that en 
seen, drawn, and engraved in & 
years of that time (in 17E1 or 17 by Richard 
Dalton, one of a of 
in exploring coasts and islands of 
Archipelago. 

The ings executed by Mr. Dalton ss 
the result of that expedition were laid by 
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the 
mentioned by many ancient writers, eee | 
whom Pliny the elder alone gives a detai 

account of it, so as to enable us to form a 


notion of its size, character, 
distribution. Of the manner in which 
monument was decorated we are only told that 
four of the most eminent scul the time 
—Scopas, Seman be: a Feo and ee 
—were em t 

the tert a he wife ial Sider of Reoaad 


sovereign. Pliny does not acquaint us on what 


zB 


~—/ 


or of the building their works were 
Vaeell "6d city s, that they each took one 
side, But from 


l we know of the practice 
of the ancients in structures of the dimensions 
of the Mausoleum, we cannot doubt that they 
were affixed to the frieze of the building, be- 
tween the architrave and cornice. 

We know not whether it will add to or de- 
tract from the curiosity with which our readers 
are expecting the arrival of the Halicarnassian 
remains to learn that, in the view of so ablea 
connoisseur 2s Mr. Hamilton, we already 

more of the Mausoleum sculpture than 
is generally su He entertains a strong 
conviction that portions of them are amougst 
the bas-reliefs recently ore from Xaothus, 
for which we are inde to the exertions 
and intelligence of Sir Charles Fellows.” 


ee 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Manca 3lst, 1846,—-Sir John Reénnid, pre- 
sident, in the chair. The discussion upon the 
papers read at the last meeting was ements 
and precluded the reading of any original 
communications. On Mr. Heppel’s paper 
“ On the resistance to bodies moving through 
fluids,” it was groan ved, that mr red 
experimenting while dregging e 
throngh the water was ra ad ay and 
liable to error from the slight knowledge aa 
a ag ye of the actual resistance of | 

ies in fluids. Mr, Russell gave an account 
of the experiments tried by bim on vessels of 
tonnage, dragging them th the 
water by a steam tug, and recording the re- 
sistance by a dyna , the peculiarities 
of which he described, and exhibited the dia- 
grams produced by it both with steam vessels 
and with locomotive engines. The instrument 
consisted of two pairs of plate springs of s 
parabolic form, as desi by M. Morin, and 
as to have an equal 


| 


of denure throughout their length. 

hont their Four self 
Sea pith ¢idiorent inl, seeerie’ Bye 
the effects of ista Be, by 6 raion of 


curves, the areas of wh 

















i of 
ineqeality of action at the s' of a train 


steadiness of traction ; still the delicacy of the 


gradient, and even the entering 
or tunnel, shewing the 
greater or less influence of the wind. The 
usual dynamometers, with helical eprings 
and pistons working in oil, were shewn to 
for such purposes nearly useless, as they 
smothered the results. It was stated, that the 
table of the force of wind at certain velocities, 
as given in Smeaton’s reports, was erroneous 
by fifty per cent., and that the front and 
the lateral action of the air upon a train, 
constituted a large portion of actual re- 
sistance: it was necessary to make these 
corrections, which, when made, shewed an 
extraordinary accordance between the calcu- 
lated resistance, and that absolutely recorded 
by the instrument. The results given (although 
as yet not sufficiently positive to be tabulated 
for general use) shewed that a change must 
take place in the usual allowance for resistance 
on railways: these tables were promised to the 
Institution within a short time. In the re- 
newed discussion upon Mr. Parke’s paper, 
“On the estuary of the river Severn,” the 
extraordinary circumstances attending the 
tides; the “ breaking bore ;” the mode of con- 
ducting the navigation, and the improvements 
now executing in the upper part of the river, 
were fully discussed. It was suggested, that 
one universal datum line throughout Great 
Britain, referring to one standard, say Trinity 
High-water Mark, would be of the greatest 
utility for tidal observations as for railwa 
purposes ; and it was proposed that the Insti- 
tution should request the co-operation of 
Government in accomplishing this desirable 
object. 








MR. STEPHENSON’S PROPOSED IRON 
TUBULAR BRIDGE. 


Mr. Fainsainn having been requested to 
make a series of experiments for ascertaining 
the strongest form of a sheet-iron tubular 
bridge, to cross the Menai Straits, called in 
the aid and assistance of Mr. Hodgkinson. 
These gentlemen divided their experiments 
into three classes: Ist, relating to cylindrical 
tubes; 2nd, elliptical tubes; 3rd, rectangular 
tubes. The results were as follows: the 
cylindrical form was the weakest; nearly the 
whole of the tubes tried, amounting to nine, 
were ruptured by tearing asunder at the bottom 
through the line of the rivets. With respect 
to the elliptical form, great weakness was in- 
dicated on the top side of the tube, which in 
almost every case was distorted by the force 
of compression acting in that direction. Mr. 
Fairbairn thinks it probable that those of the 
cylindrical form would have yielded in like 
manner, had the riveting at the joints been 
equally perfect on the lower side of the tube. 

The next experiments, and probably the 
more important, were those of the rectangular 
kind; they indicated a considerably increased 
strength when compared with the cylindrical 
and elliptical forms; and, considering the 
many advantages which they possess over 
every other yet experimented upon, Mr. 
Fairbairn was inclined to think them not only 
the strongest but the best adapted (as regards 
either lightness or security) for the proposed 


ar 

The report from which we obtain these re- 
sults gives the particulars of no less than 
twenty-nine experiments, and concludes by 
the following general remarks of Mr. Fair- 
bairn u € practicability of the scheme :— 
“So as our knowledge extends, and 
judging from the experiments already com- 


‘srramtcety 6g venture to state that a tubular | 4,4 





lates ly rivetted, you may stri 
off the ¢ ola. oa leave it as peek sc omg 
ment of the enterprise and energy of the age 
in which it was constructed.” 








ART-UNIONS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


The ition on the part of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, to Mr, Wyse’s Art- 
Union Bill, which we hinted at in our last, 
was expressed in set terms by the Right Ho- 
nourable gentleman on Wednesday night, and 
the Committee was accordingly postponed for 
a fortnight! 

Artists, and all who are interested in extend- 
ing a love for the arts and gegen 3 them, 
should immediately take steps to make their 
opinions known. In the face of the report 
from the Committee of the House, the conduct 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is quite 
extraordinary. Truly the arts will find no 
refuge in Downing-street. 


Correspondence. 
A BUILDING FOR LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIO 
SOCIETIES. 


Sin,—There are a number of societies in 
London having a certain relationship to each 
other, who meet in various parts of the town. 
It has occurred to me that the truism of 
“ Union is strength,” might be better under- 
stood, and acted on by these several bodies. 

Most persons taking a share in the manage- 
ment of such societies as the Microscopic, De- 
corative Art, the Graphic, the Carvers, Archi- 
tectural Draughtsmen, &c., &c., &c., must 
have oo ona the difficulty of providing 
respectable and efficient accommodation for 
the periodical meetings, as also for their col- 
— rs — casts, ayers natural or 
other objects, the property of the respective 
bodies. Upon continweniot, lam 7 eget 
lieve that by a mutual arrangement, such so- 
cieties might jointly oceupy a noble suite of 
rooms, or a portion of a house conveniently 
situated, and that the cost to each should be 
even less Ahan they now pay for inferior ac- 
commodation. They might (I should imagine) 
easily arrange among themselves the respective 
day or evening, for the meeting of each party, 
and the smaller rooms would afford each ex- 
clusively, a place to deposit its models, books, 
&c., and alse an office for receiving subscrip- 
tions or any other business, If you should 
have space to insert these remarks, I think it 
will be assisting to forward a subject you ap- 
pear to be much interested in, viz., the pro- 
gress of knowledge, by affording facilities for 
the exchange and diffusion of information. 

March 3/1, 1846. W.G. Lock. 

Society of Carvers. 

*,* It appears surprising that an arran 
ment of thie sort, 6 aes Frsent as it is, ad 
not been carried out. The Institute of Fine Arts 
took some steps towards it a short time ago. 


Accipent To Mr. Bappetey.—We regret 
to hear that at the recent fire at the Canada | shop-keepers 


Steam Mills, a Mr. Badd . — 
for man as connected wi 
askciia’ Depiainagabterens tae has 
turned his attention to the statistics of fires in 
metropolis, fell from a ladder and broke 

his leg while he was rendering assistance in 
the fireman. He was immediately 
con to Gay’s Hospital. 

Arts or New prone anal “ok inter- 
esting exhibition wings r 
illustrative of the arts, Dols nk ase 


Egyptian Hall. W i i 
an Hall. We will say a 
about it next week. é 





is intended by this bill to form districts, and 
to place them under the superintendence and 
controul of the Enclosure Commissioners. 
Sa are to be appointed to carry the act 
into force. There is a provision to compel 
railway proprietors to erect gates, &c., where 
they cross highways. There is in this bill a 
somewhat long interpretation clause, and re- 
ference is made to a schedule of forms annexed 
to the bill, but no schedule is given. The bill 
is to apply to England and to North Wales. 
It extends to 113 pages. 

A Lacxer Equat To GoLp.— At 8 soirée 
held last week at the British and Foreign In- 
stitute, some specimens of a new ess 
imparting the effect of electro-gilding without 
the use of gold were exhibited by the inventors, 

essrs. ick and Taylor of Piccadilly. 
By this me the surface of brass can be 
wrought up to a degree of finish so exactly re- 
sembling gold, that it is said the most experi- 
enced eye could not detect the difference ; and 
in one of the candelabra shewn, the lower half 
was coated with real gold in the usual mode, 
and the upper half finished without a particle 
of gold or gilding ; yet no one could determine 
the point of union. In addition to the rich- 
ness of effect, this invention is stated to have 
the further advantage of much greater freedom 
from tarnish than ordinary gilding, and can 
be produced at a saving of 700 per cent. 

atent Gatvanisep Iron Company.— 
At the ordinary half-yearly meeting of the 
shareholders of this company, held last week, 
a dividend after the rate of eight per cent. per 
anoum was declared; and a sum of ten 
cent. wzs sec aside towards a reserve fund. 
The chairman stated, that within six months 
the company would have six furnaces at work 
in Wales, and four in Staffordshire; he also 
referred to various contracts entered into, 
among which he cited that of the galvanised 
iron wire required for the electric telegraph, 
being forty tons per week, which would pass 
over sixteen or eighteen weeks, the quantity 
required covering a space of 4,000 miles. For 
sheathing and roofing purposes, the demand 
was daily increasing. After a vote of thanks 
passed with the utmost cordiality to the chair- 
man and directors, the meeting separated. 

St. Mary’s, Kipperminster. — The in- 
terior of this venerable edifice (the parish 
church of Kidderminster) is about te undergo 
considerable improvement and alterations, A 
new organ is to be placed in a more convenient 

art of the church, as the old one at present 
ing placed at the west end impedes the view 
of the fine window at that part, which contains 
more com nts than the celebrated window 
at Christ church, Oxford. 

Last or tue Ovv Saors.—The old fish- 
monger’s shop on the north side of the Strand, 
adjoining Temple Bar, which retained the 
ancient penthouse, and reminded one of the 
time before plate-glass was, when pain’s-taking 

k aia aloud to by “ what 
d’ye lack,” has been taken to give room 
for a modern erection. We weter pete it 
without thinking of London then London 
now. 

Arcuirecture 1x New Yorx.—The new 
pg Sap ee is nearly finished, and is said 
to be the best example of Gothic in that city. 
It has a tower and crocketted spire 300 feet 
high, and the windows are filled with stained 


Gaiutey Crunch, WorcesTersHiRe.— 


Last week the of laying the first 
stone of a new sewer te, Calasing Sibusels, none 
Worcester, took place, 














Sr. Joun’s Garu.—The owners of this 
pao yx nek eta 
of t 2 if 
mined to re-case it la ties where defective. 
The ornamental portions, such as embattle- 
ments, labels, &c., are to be restored by the 
public, under the direction of the committee 
and Mr. W. P. Griffith, architect. 
Repvction 1s Paice or Gas.—Mr. Malam 
has announced to the private consumers of 
gas in Lincoln, that for the next five years 
commencing with the Ist inst. the price for 
1,000 eubie feet by approved metres will be re- 
duced from 8s. 4d. to 6s. 8d. 
Deats or Ma. Le Kevx.—Mr. Le Keux, 
Senr., the well-known excellent architectaral 


engraver, died last week. We to 
lay before our readers some sarin of his 
life and progress in our next number. 

Society or Anriquaries.—It is believed 
that Lord Mahon will be the new president of 
the society. 











MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing week. 

Tvsespay, 14.—Freemasons of the Church, 3, 
Great Newport-street, Leicester-square, 8 P.M, ; 
Syro-Egyptian, 71, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, 8 P.M. 

Wepwespay, 15.—British Archeological As- 
sociation (Western Literary Institution), Leicester- 
square, 83} P.M. ; Microscopical, 21, Regent-street, 
8 v.m.; London Institution, Finsbury Circus, 








7 P.M. 
er oem ne 
NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 
Ww compelled of the Stamp Office 
Cee eace ad ae arties to whom > &e., 


on 

street, Covent-garden. 

For the execution of works on the Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway, includ- 
ing two tunnels. 

For alterations and repuirs in the Free Grammar 
School, Unity-street, Bristol. 

For constructing a pier in the harbour of Har- 
wich (time extended). 

For executing various works on the Dublin and 
Belfast Junction Railway. 

For the performance of sundry works required in 
the repairs and alterations of Tavistock Chapel, 
Broad-court, Drury-lane (time extended). 

For executing various works required in the erec- 
tion of a granary in Canal-street, Perth. 

For alterations, repairs, &c., in the Episcopal 
Chapel, Billericay, Essex. 

For the erection of « new Town Hall, Council 
Rooms, Market House, &c., at Dorchester. 

For executing the requisite works in the erection 
of a building for the Public Rooms Association, 
Bridlington-quay. : 

For the re-building the parish church of North 
Ferriby, near Hull. 

For the performance of such of the under-men- 
tioned services as may be required by the Board of 
Ordnance, at Hull, for three years; viz., painters’ 
and glaziers’, masons’ and paviors’, bricklayers’, 
carpenters’, plasterers’, slaters’, plumbers’, 
smiths’. 

For the execution of works on the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway; also for supplying 50,000 
sleepers, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class carriages, wag- 
gons, trucks, boxes, carts, pens, d&c. 

For lighting the precincts of the Savoy with gas 
for three or seven years. 

I 
APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION, 

At Paddington, near Chester: above 400 oak, 
and 300 ash timber trees, now growing. They are 
of large dimensions, and excellent quality. 

At Little Bentley, Essex: 1,500 very capital 
larch fir trees, and 300 ash ditto. 

At the Anchor Tavern, West 5 aa oa 
try: 506 su oak, coppice, trees, &c. 

"Wea the Hale Estate, Mayland, Essex: 320 
elm timber trees and we 

At the Saracen’s Head Inn, Chelmsford: 107 
superior oak timber trees, now standing. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 














“ Llandilo Church Competition.”—Two corre- 
spondents are anxious to know if this competition 
ie decided 


“«W.N."’ (Reading).—Remove the infected parts, 


and admit a free current of air. A strong wash of 
copperas and hot lime, epplied with a brush, is re- 
commended. 


“Q. E. D.”’ we cannot decipher. 
“A .— The Price-book mentioned it 
@ good one, Get Nicholson's Carpentry, 


dent s—** Some time ago there were esta- 
blished, at a place, near the mouth of the Se- 
vern, Marble Works, for working Devonshire and 


is, the name of the proprietor by whom il ie con- 
ducted ?"” 
‘* Sepulchral Memorials.’’— Nest week. 
Received: ‘‘J.K.,’’ ‘‘Cloacina,”” “ Archie,” 
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HE ROCK BUILDING AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. (Enrolled pursuant to 
Act of Parliament.) Commenced March, 1646. 
Cuier Orrice.—26, New Broad- London. 
Branca Orrices.—Brunswick House, Wells-street, Hack- 


; the Institution, Sloane-street, Chelsea ; and 
Sones: Baker's Boome, 107, High-street, Islington. 
. Subscription, 10s. 


Colpitts 
Jobn Vv: ’ *y ’ Bi 
pasar eta ian SpE 
Vicz-Psgsipent.— William Callender Tay, ieq., 
Thty Directors. 
BaNnxens.— Mesara. Grote, Prescott, and Co., Thread- 
needle-street. 


hier 0 ra ag, Ma nen Esq. 
So.tcrror.— Grantham. +» New Broad-st. 
Suxveron.— Mr. Predaick Barlow Foundling-terrace, 


NO REDEMPTION FE NO FINES ON WITH- 
Pte Tables, prepared forthe Society, by Mr. Theodore 
the rules have not only been certified Mr. Pratt, 
pg or ty ier te per ere 
The Tables have been Py ren Saag 
F.R.S., the Actuary of the Equitable Assurance 
pean yer galth ~ Byte oe mete aT 
Tender [ei property conducted in ober ‘- 
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PLANES for Perape.tive 


be serviceable, since it can be em- 
ye har katate to BENJAMIN 
WEST, 2, St. BAR. 
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workmanship. 
A full list of prices forwarded by return of post to any part 
of the country. 





TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC, &c. 
NE WORD with you, and Take Notice) 


should you want SASHES and FRAMES, go to that 
Noted Cheap Sash and Frame Manufacturer to the Trade, 
R. BOOTH, 


No. 5, GIBSON-STREET, 





my er —For fortes 

ars as ve a 

po aaa Puaetadip’ forns fer toabenl beni. 
N.B. The Cheapest House in London for all kinds of fittings. 





ERRING’S PATENT WINDOW for 


Hcg 38 
poco co Aiany Serer To be seen daily. 


per’ pees ted of the Patentee, 14, Kingsgate-street, 


po SO in enpeetine ee , increases the cost 
but slightly, and appears to gs purpose well.— 


Bouitper, 2th F 
Premium of 51. will be to the first fitter-up of a 
first-rate House with this t, and ot ge pees for 
20, 1846 


eccond, third, and fourth-rate Houses,—M 


PATENT WINDOW BLINDS. 


ge) aouw and PACE manufacture every 
description of WINDOW BLINDS entirely upon 
their own premises, by the aid of steam machinery, insuring 
the best materials and a yr er at the lowest cost. Pa- 
tent metallic gauze and perforated Zinc Blinds, in mahogany 
frames, at is. sd. oa. gor exam fost ditto, in metal frames, 
Is. 2d. ‘per square foot. A large and choice assortment of 
, mounted, from 19s.; Holland Blinds, on 
lain or spring rollers, Outside Shades, Venetian and Sun 
Blinds of every description. 
TYLOR and PACE’S Show-rooms, 53, Cornhill, entrance 
St. Peter’ Kone 











ILSON’S PATENT 
VENTILATING SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY POT, for the cure of smok 
chimneys (manufactured by J. PO 
TER), is the ONLY article for the 
purpose which assists the draft of the 
gg by an external propelli ing 
Upwards of fifty were fix 
"Shien on the chimneys of Buck- 
ingham Palace, and Windsor Castle, 
with great success. This Chimney-pot 
is not only the best and most effectual 
ever invented for the purpose named, 
but stands ‘unrivalled in its ornamental 


appearance, The public be supplied 
me the above weohal article hy any of 








PAVING, 2s, 9d. PER ‘SQUARE YARD 
¢ i chou, and every 9 description at pavement iid down 


JORN TL ENG TON rotgndats o airehen 


PAVEMENT OFFIC. 





TO ARCHITECTS, 
I’. N consequence of many complaints having 
been made to the rep dechdiocte, of a 
material having been used in the execution of Works where 
the Szrssx. Asruaxtsz had been specified for, the 
with a view to ensure the fulfilment of any 
have “7 “aaa CERTIFICATES to be to Builders 


SEVSSEL ASPHALTE 


Hit 








MBC NAN A A TURE NRE VLE MES ERAB OND OP CAME HARE AP 0 















DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS. PLA’ GLASS 
i” taheoh his! E BIRMINGHAM PLATE AND 


Cea LONG one! 





execute extensive | 
dispatch, 1, King-street, Port-; 





man-square.— Cash only. ir alo in te nppiy ough Pate of an They 

position Plate of any substance 

proses SHEET GLASS, TILES, &c.! to B. MOSS, 141, Pleet-atseety, will be promptly 
stoutest, and best 





—The cheapest, —_— 

and sold C. JARYVIS’S old-established tported 
GLASS WAREHOUSE, 38, Great Castle-street, a few 
doors from Regent-street. Crown Glass from 50s. per crate.! 
Ne a ae cad ee Sashes glazed 
je paunenghe ap Country 


ded to. 
| apes asst SHEET aLAee, in Cases 


"ade 1 i. sper. 4 








wae 4 5 
orders forwarded with reference | 
ead pe RY th prompt attention. The largest discount al-'| 1+ ” so Of ” 4¢ 53 
lowed off all descriptions of glass for ready money only. | Som , 4% 6in. ,, } ’ 5 6 
4ft.Gin. , 6ft,.Oim ,, i 54 4 
6 ft. 0 in, 6 ~ 
seen in bond, 


9 ft. 

SASHES primed, glared, and sent of London }) 

wom on yHOS- Os, MILLINGTON shes oiege a large atoc 
UILDERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS,’ Adare, hoe. au 8 


E 


and others, with article used in the | 
one viata: f Seren aoe Gi Cle a 7 of Paints, Var- 
FOREIGN Sida vhs ber foot. An immense stock of Varnish, very old, &e. 





BRITISH avg Aeg oie fonts 
and Ornamental G! 








Coloured Flatted rt. and | e Carriage 12s, 
Sheet Pilate, for — Log 3 = ue | Copal ...... 18s. 
stock at Cheap Glass in Loddon for HORTICULTU = Fine Body reve Bee 
e e cans tsken i uanti 
Dry and Good Colduts ob the best Guilliy; Brashiea! : ie Srertte sd ieie 
Dugers, ond every article used in the Trade Warranted. {) CAEN STONE. 
RNISHES and GENUINE WHITE ee od 
MILLED LEAD IN SHEETS 32. aha L UARD and BEEDHAM have a quantity 
298. per cwt. Pumps, Water-closets, gah of the above stone, of the best sguamiy 
and ali materials used by ee pay atA = nm ma inspected at the 
| Rae aaa Gets cath PURE: | Dew mere eee reread 
y an J -'| lars at Mz. GATES’ hy SOUTH wane 
HOUSE, 5, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London. || SOUTHWARK, tre ARE, 








THE PARK—EALING, MIDDLESEX. 
is no spot in the vicinity of London where the peculiar aspect of an English country 





village has 80 as the quiet and picturesque saa gh of ae and, with its | I 
and fine climate; with its abundant facilities of communication with the metropolis, both Hh # and by : ~ ‘= 
far more 


all these advantages, it is only the want of suitable residences that has prevented this rien 
than it is by Londoners in search of health and retirement. 
The chief cause of this want is the remarkable extent of common land in and around the village, which, whilst it prevents 
the growth of buildings, secures to the inhabitants the free and uuinterrupted enjoyment of their healthful breezes and 
ue ace 
mye of 1} land, however, known as the Park, 
riated to building It will be found fo 


uses ber caneompeny coe are to be 
detache residences ve te size. No eS an 


in ae way frm Pron separ gee ge eircumstanced for the erection of 

be permitted to disfigure the estate, and 

the present ornamental timber will not be ge may be absolutely necessary. Every possible care will be 
aS 8 ee ee ata mas aie ee eee 


rsons desirous of information at to Mr. NYE, C ter, on the Green ; and offers f 
wets ‘jand are to be addressed to Mr. 7 SIDNEY OMTKKE, 24, Sacsley-cyeese: © offers for any portions 


BED. FEATHERS 


Best Foreign Grey Goose, 2s. per Ib. 
Grey Goose, Is. 4d. per lb Best Irish White, ditto, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
Foreign, ditto, ditto, Is. ed. per lb, Best a ditto, ditto, 3s, per Ib. 
A List of ote) Rn of Beddi heb arene tre ng mg ry it free b t, 
=< ing, con ts, sizes, prices, sen ¥ post, on application to HEAL 
and SON, Poathin-dresstre and Beddin of susnastanterte, 196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenham Coaterond. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED 
BY COOPER’S PATENT DEFLECTING VENTILATOR, 


on cheapest, most ornamental, and most effective article of the 

kind yet presented to the public. It has a larger for the smoke than any 
similar eg ars and no accumulation of soot can check its action; there being no 
machinery, it is } free from noise, and dd gern Fae Foy it offers no obstruction to 
, and is warranted to cure all down-draft and smoky chimneys, of 
whatever nature, caused by wind; to draw off all obnoxious v = ublic buildings, 
churches, schools, club-houses, hospitals, sick chambers, ships, &c. anufactured in 
iron, zine, galvanized iron, and copper. 

Wholesale Agents for London and its vicinity, 
GEORGE and JOHN BEANS, 
(Opening to the Monument 

46, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE. 








IXED, ls. per Ib. 














/ REMOVED TO LAWRENCE POUNTNEY HILL, CANNON STREET. 
By ther Majesty's 


CROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING ee 
With which the Committee Roomis of the Houses of Parliament are entirely 
HE a Material has been used and highly approved oe the Nobility, Gentry, and 
erally, and Patronized tu many Meukineel the Royal Sg Be tural Societies of England, Scotland 
and Treland. Tt has used for several Years at the Royal Horticultural Society’ 8 Gardens, ete: the Swiss 
Gardens, Shoreham, Sussex ; on the Duke of Buccleuch’s, and the Marquis of Anglesea’s Property, &c., &c., "and (under 
slate) at the Royal. tural “Being Sonet, Hanover-square ; its advantages are—-CHEAPNESS, LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY, and ECONOMY. ‘on-Conductor, it has been proved an efficient ‘‘ Protective Material ”’ to Plants. 
RICE ONE PENNY. "PER SQUARE FOOT. 


Ropal Aetters Patent. 













IMPORTER, TIMBER AND DEAL MERCHANT, 
BOROUGH ROAD, SOUTHWARK, AND COMMERCIAL WHARF, OLD KENT ROAD. 
os thickness ab & Sow boars’ notice. A LARGE STOCK of uncut, ent, una 




























